HENRIETTE                               ^
rest, dear friend, do not ask me to tell it you; my history iSj,
and must remain, a mysterious one.'
CI will respect your desire for secrecy, my angel; only love
me, and let me love you, without any fear of the future
troubling our present happiness.3
We spent three months at Parma in perfect felicity.
One day while I was looking over some books in the
French library, I made the acquaintance of a little hunch-
backed French gentleman, whose conversation I found ex-
ceedingly witty and amusing. I may here remark that it is
rare to meet a stupid hunchback; my experience of them
has been the same in every country in the world. This par'
ticular one, whose name was Dubois-Chateleraux, was, as I
have said, no exception to the rule; he was an expert en-
graver, and director of the Mint to the Infant Duke of
Parma. I passed an hour with him, and invited him to visit
us at our hotel, and from that day forth he became a fre*
quent guest at our table.
My happiness was too perfect to last long, but I was, in a
manner, the instrument of my own undoing, for if I had
not introduced the fatal hunchback to Henriette, our lot
might have been different.
I wanted to take Henriette to the opera, for music was
her passion. Yet she was afraid to be seen by people, so I
took an out of the way box on the second row; but pretty
women are soon found out everywhere. She looked over
the visitors' list, and said she knew no one in it. She wore
no rouge, and we had no light in the box. Dubois came in,
but I did not present him. All the same, he came to see us
next day. She offered him coffee, and refrained from sugar,
though she always took it, a la Frangaise* This was to put
Dubois on a wrong scent. She made as if she enjoyed the
bitter cup, and I laughed. The hunchback was very curious,
and earnestly begged Henriette to go to Court. She said she
was too delicate to stand the fatigue. Then he asked us to
supper at his house by ourselves. But when we arrived there